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Abstract 


This paper is devoted to study of the distribution of the reflection function, spherical albedo, and 
optical thickness for a hurricane Erin, located in the western Atlantic (39.3°N, 60.4°W) on 
September 13th, 2001(16:21 UTC). The limitations and possibilities of using SeaWiFS imagery for 
remote sensing of hurricanes are discussed. In particular, it is found that the mode of the hurricane 
spherical albedo spatial distribution is equal to 0.86 and the transport optical thickness is in the range 
4—10 on average for the central core of a hurricane. A simple analytical method to derive the 
hurricane optical thickness distribution is proposed. 
© 2004 Elsevier B.V. All rights reserved. 
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1. Introduction 


By definition, hurricanes contain winds in excess 119 km/h and large areas of heavy 
rainfall. Therefore, they belong to one of the most dangerous natural hazards. This 
explains the great interest in the hurricane research especially in recent years (Simpson, 
2002). Physical characteristics of hurricanes are usually obtained using radar remote 
sensing techniques (Heymsfield et al., 2001). The optical imagery serves as an important 
tool for a timely identification of hurricanes and for tracking their trajectories (especially 
where radar is not available). 

The optical remote sensing techniques (King et al., 1992) also can be used to study 
physical characteristics of hurricanes like hurricane-top height, the liquid water path, the 
thermodynamic phase of particles and their approximate size. The enhanced spatial 
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resolution of optical imagery allows for important complimentary information as com- 
pared to microwave techniques. 

In particular, the hurricane-top height can be retrieved from the depth and the profile of 
the oxygen A-line (Yamomoto and Wark, 1961; Fisher et al., 1991; Koelemeijer et al., 
2001). It is known that this line is very strong in the cloudless atmosphere. However, the 
depth of the oxygen A-line decreases for cases such as a hurricane. This is because most of 
photons are reflected by a hurricane. Therefore, they can not propagate down to the surface 
and be absorbed by oxygen there. 

The thermodynamic phase of particles in a hurricane can be retrieved using different 
spectral behaviour of ice and water in selected channels (Knap et al., 2002). Also, the 
angular behaviour of the degree of polarization of reflected light can be used. This differs 
for ice crystals and spherical water droplets (Goloub et al., 2000). The size of particles can 
be estimated from water/ice absorbing wavelength / [e.g., around 2.16 um where gaseous 
absorption is negligible (Nakajima et al., 1991)]. Then, knowing the hurricane optical 
thickness, which is easily determined from a visible channel (e.g., around 400 nm, where 
reflection from ocean is low), one also can find the liquid water path and the total weight 
of water stored in a hurricane. 

Therefore, studies of optical, geometrical, and microphysical properties of hurricanes 
can be performed using standard cloud retrieval techniques (Nakajima et al., 1991). 

Clearly, some additional difficulties and problems can arise in this case. They are 
related mostly to the relative importance of 3-D effects (e.g., in a hurricane wall), 
scattering by nonspherical particles and large values of the geometrical and optical 
thickness of hurricanes. 

This paper is devoted to the discussion of limitations and possibilities related to optical 
remote sensing techniques as applied to the hurricane optical thickness t and the liquid 
water path W determination. This is done using one characteristic example, namely the 
case of the hurricane Erin. 

Erin can be traced back to a tropical wave that emerged from the western Africa on 
August 30th, 2001. The hurricane took a long journey from the coast of Africa to the 
northern Leeward Islands and then to Greenland over the western Atlantic before it merged 
with high-latitude cyclonic flow on September 17th, 2001. Note that this hurricane was the 
first one for which a comprehensive three-dimensional image of the complete inner core 
(including the eyewall and the eye) has been created. 

We also studied the aerosol optical thickness distribution of the area, which surrounded 
the hurricane. This information can be used for better understanding of a hurricane’s 
internal structure and aerosol loading of air masses around a hurricane. 

Note that the weight (total amount of water stored) in a hurricane can be estimated from 
the information on the optical thickness spatial distribution. This is due to the well-known 
relationship between the liquid/ice water path Wand the optical thickness t (Kokhanovsky, 
2001): 


W = Ar, (1) 


where A=2/(3pacr), p is the density of water/ice and aer is the effective size of particles, 
defined as the ratio of the average volume of particles to their average surface area, 
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multiplied by 3. This coincides with the ratio of the third to the second moment of the 
particle size distribution in the case of spherical particles. 

Thus, the liquid water path spatial distribution is given by the spatial distribution of the 
optical thickness in the assumption that the values of dep and p do not vary. 

In addition, the total amount of water is 


M= f W(s)ds, (2) 


where S' is the hurricane’s total area and ds is the elementary area. 
The retrieval procedure is performed using the SeaWiFS local area coverage imagery 
with the spatial resolution of about 1 x 1 km, taken on September 13th, 2001 (16:21UTC). 


2. The reflection function of a hurricane 


The SeaWiFS instrument measures the top-of-atmosphere backscattered light intensity 
Ké, n, Q) in eight channels (412, 443, 490, 510, 555, 670, 765, and 865 nm). Here 
č =cosvo is the cosine of the solar zenith angle Vo,n =cosv is the cosine of the observation 
zenith angle ð, and ¢ is the relative azimuth. The solar extraterrestrial irradiance F(A) is 
obtained from the paper by Neckel and Labs (1989) by averaging with account for the 
SeaWiFS bandwidth. Only data for the wavelength 412 nm are used in this study. This is 
due to a low spectral variation of a hurricane reflectance, which is due to large size a of 
particles (as compared to the light wavelength) in a hurricane (Deirmendjian, 1969). 

It is more convenient to deal with the reflection function R(é,7,¢) than with the light 
intensity 1(€, 7, $). The reflection function is defined as follows 


Reno) = ERO), (63) 
From Eq. (3), 


By definition, the flux of light F reflected by a medium is related to the intensity Z by 
the following equation, 


1 
‘i. 2n | 1(¢,n)ndn, (5) 
0 
where /(€, n) is the azimuthally averaged value of Ké, n, p), 
1 2n 
Hem =a | Enba (6) 
T JO 


Using Eqs. (4)—(6), and assuming that R= const, we obtain: 
F = RFoé. (7) 
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Now the physical meaning of the function R can be established. Namely, Eq. (7) gives a 
standard expression for the flux reflected by a Lambertian surface with the albedo R. 
Therefore, the constant value of R indicates that a light scattering layer behaves similar to a 
Lambertian surface. 

In the idealized case of a complete reflection (R=1), we have from Eq. (4): 


_ fot 
=f 


I* (8) 


Therefore, the value of R can be defined as the ratio of the measured top-of-atmosphere 
intensity J to the value of intensity J* (see Eqs. (3) and (8)).This gives the physical 
meaning of this function. 

The spatial distribution of the reflection function R over the hurricane Erin on 
September 13th, 2001 (16:21 UTC) is given in Fig. 1. The data were obtained using 
SeaWiFs measurements. Then the eye of the hurricane was located approximately at 39° 
north latitude and 60° west longitude. Note that white color in Fig. 1 corresponds to 
values of R larger than one. It follows from Fig. 1 (see also Fig. 2) that the measured 
reflection function can exceed the value of R=1, which is characteristic for ideally 
white Lambertian plane-parallel surfaces. This is especially true at the hurricane wall 
(see Fig. 3). Note that numbers in Figs. | and 3 (and similar figures, which follow) give 
coordinates of a given pixel in the scene. Because the size of a pixel is close to 1 km’, 
these numbers are close to distances in km. We see that the hurricane event takes a 
place over a very large area (approximately, 700*1400 km”). Note also a circular layer 
of thin cirrus clouds on the left side of Fig. 1 (see, e.g., the pixel with coordinates 
(150,900)). 

The black area in Fig. 1 corresponds to clear air with values of the reflection function 
smaller than 0.2. Note that the variability of R in clear pixels is low (see Fig. 2). The black 
color in Fig. | divides the large values of reflection function in a hurricane and those in a 
cloud system in the left upper corner of Fig. 1. Most probably, the transfer of cold arctic air 
takes place from north down to south, which is due to a hurricane low pressure system and 
its circular motion with a high speed. 

We see that the atmosphere in the upper left corner of Fig. 1 is almost undisturbed. 
This is not the case for the lower part of Fig. 1, where there are a lot of scattered clouds. 
This indicates the direction of the hurricane (from south to the north) in this particular 
case. The reflection function distribution for the whole case (850*1700= 1,445,000 
pixels) is shown in Fig. 2. The lowest value of the reflection function is equal to 0.17. 
The existence of this limit is due to contribution of molecular and background aerosol 
scattering. Also, the reflection from ocean can contribute to this signal. Values of the 
reflection function for clear pixels are smaller than approximately 0.3 with compara- 
tively narrow distribution, having the maximum around 0.18 (see Fig. 2), which roughly 
corresponds to a background atmosphere. On the other hand, the hurricane itself has the 
reflection function in the range 0.5—1.0. R is distributed much more uniformly than for 
the case of a clear atmosphere (see Fig. 2), where there is a sharp peak. 

The reflection function of the northern part of the hurricane wall (hot spot area) is 
shown in Fig. 3. We see a very non-uniform distribution on a comparatively small scale, 
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Fig. 1. The reflection function spatial distribution. 


which is approximately, 30*50 km”. The reflection function distribution for Fig. 3 is 
shown in Fig. 4. It has a maximum close to R= 1.0. The distribution is quite symmetric 
with larger probabilities to the left of maximum, however. It follows from Figs. 3 and 4 
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Fig. 2. The reflection function frequency distribution. 


that a great portion of the hurricane’s wall has values of R larger than 1. Therefore, 
hurricanes can reflect more light than idealized Lambertian reflectors do. 

To better understand this effect, we have calculated the reflection function of a 
plane-parallel semi-infinite layer composed of water droplets. The results are shown in 
Fig. 5 for the case of the nadir observation and as the function of the solar zenith 
angle. We see that semi-infinite media can produce reflection functions larger than 1.0 
(but smaller than 1.25, compare with Fig. 4). The same applies to the case of semi- 
infinite layers with nonspherical randomly oriented particles. In particular, the results 
of calculations for randomly oriented hexagonal columns and fractal particles are 
shown in Fig. 5 as well. The relative differences in R owing to the nonsphericity of 
particles are shown in Fig. 6. They are smaller than 10% for the nadir observation and 
solar angles smaller than 65°. Therefore, these differences can be neglected in 
practical terms (at least, for nadir looking instruments). This will be used in the 
paper later on. 

Note that we used Cloud C1 (Deirmendjian, 1969) droplet size distribution for 
calculations given in Fig. 5. Exact parameters for nonspherical particles used in this study 
are specified in the paper by Mishchenko et al. (1999). 
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Fig. 3. The reflection function map for the hot spot area. 


We also have calculated the reflection function of semi-infinite layers with spherical 
water droplets and ice crystals for the observation and illumination conditions, correspon- 
dent to the time of measurements (not shown here). The value of the reflection function of 
the semi-infinite layer was smaller than 1.0 for a whole picture given in Fig. 3 for this case. 
It means that the reflection function in hot spots area in Fig. 3 cannot be explained in terms 
of the radiative transfer theory for plane-parallel layers with water droplets and randomly 
oriented crystals. Layers of smaller thickness can produce only smaller values of R. This 
disagreement could be due to possible 3-D effects, the crystal orientation in tops of 
hurricanes, or both. 

Modern operational cloud retrieval routines are based on the radiative transfer theory 
as applied to plane-parallel media (Nakajima et al., 1991). Therefore, they are not 
applicable for estimation of optical thickness and liquid water path in the hurricane wall. 
Also, operational cloud retrieval techniques are based on the study of the difference of 
the actual reflection function measured and the reflection function R for the case of a 
semi-infinite medium. Therefore, the error rapidly grows as R> R». 
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Fig. 4. The reflection function frequency distribution in the hot spot area. 


Note that the hurricane eye wall area is quite small. The optical remote sensing 
techniques can be used for the hurricane optical thickness estimation in other parts of this 
case, where R does not approach R. 

To conclude, the reflection function distribution study, we consider now the area inside 
of the hurricane eye (see the central blue spot in Fig. 1). The enhanced picture of a 
hurricane eye is given in Fig. 7. It is seen that it has a random fractal shape with highly 
non-uniform distribution. This is due to clouds present inside the eye. The pattern differs 
considerably both in terms of the absolute values of the reflection function and its 
distribution as compared to the case of a calm ocean (blue color outside the hurricane in 
the upper part of Fig. 1). We conclude that hurricanes eyes could be semi-transparent and 
not clean of clouds. 
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Fig. 5. The dependence of the reflection function on the shape of particles. 


Therefore, the assumption of a clear undisturbed air in a hurricane eye is not always 
valid. We did not find such highly variable patterns as in Fig. 7 for areas which are not 
disturbed by the hurricane. The reflection function is almost constant in calm areas, 
which, in particular, explains the sharp maximum in Fig. 2 at R=0.18. This is a typical 
value of the background atmosphere over ocean for illumination and observation 
conditions correspondent to those in Fig. | (scattering angle larger than 140°). We 
found that the aerosol optical thickness for non-disturbed areas (upper part of Fig. 1) is 
close to 0.1. It is two times larger to the south of a hurricane (lower part of Fig. 1). To 
find this, the Bremen Aerosol Retrieval Algorithm (BAER) has been applied (von 
Hoyningen-Huene et al., 2003). 


3. The analytical retrieval algorithm 


Now consider an analytical algorithm for the retrieval of hurricane optical thickness 
and related parameters from the reflection function field given in Fig. 1. The cloud 
optical thickness is usually found using a look-up-table approach (Nakajima et al., 
1991). However, due to a high optical thickness of hurricanes a simplification is 
possible. This is based on the asymptotic radiative transfer theory results (van de 
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Fig. 6. The relative difference of reflection functions for hexagonal particles and fractal particles as compared to 
the case of spheres, obtained from data given in Fig. 5. 


Hulst, 1980). Such an approach was applied to the thick cloud optical thickness qt 
retrievals by Rozenberg et al. (1978) and King (1987). In particular, King (1987) used 
the following analytical equation in his retrieval procedure, 


where the reflection from underlying surface is neglected. Here K(é) is the escape 
function (van de Hulst, 1980) and ¢ is the global transmittance of a cloud layer, given 
by the following formula: 


t= (o + 0.751*)!. (10) 


Here t*=1t(1 — g) is the transport (or reduced) optical thickness, g is the asymmetry 
parameter (King, 1987) and o is the parameter, which is approximately equal to 1.07 
for cloud phase functions(King, 1987; Kokhanovsky et al., 2003). The precise 
definition of functions R..(€,4, 6) and K(é) and equations for them are given by 
van de Hulst (1980). 

The accuracy of Eq. (9) is better than 1% for clouds having the optical thickness larger 
than 10 (King, 1987). Therefore, it provides an excellent approximation for the hurricane 
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Fig. 7. The reflection function inside a hurricane eye. 


scene we study (see Fig. 1). King (1987) validated the algorithm of cloud optical thickness 
retrieval based on Eq. (9) and found a good agreement with airborne experiments (see also 
Nakajima et al., 1991). 

We assume here that clouds are composed of water droplets, characterized by the 
Deirmendjian’s Cloud C1 droplet size distribution (Deirmendjian, 1969). As the modified 
asymptotic theory is accurate only at t > 10, larger retrieval errors can result for smaller 
cloud optical thicknesses. However, thin clouds often consist of ice crystals. Also, 
optically thin clouds are highly inhomogeneous. Therefore, the application of the standard 
radiative transfer equation for a homogeneous plane-parallel layer is not justified in this 
case and may lead to large retrieval errors (Loeb and Coakley, 1998). Generally, radiative 
properties of inhomogeneous clouds are poorly understood. So this study is mostly limited 
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to the case of optically thick clouds. For instance, we do not consider a band of thin cirrus 
clouds mentioned above (see Fig. 1). 

The retrieval of the hurricane optical thickness is performed at the wavelength 412 nm, 
where the reflection of light from the ocean can be neglected. However, owing the large 
size of cloud droplets as compared to the wavelength, the optical thickness in visible 
region of the electromagnetic spectrum almost does not depend on the wavelength. So 
results obtained can be extrapolated at least for the whole visible part of the electromag- 
netic spectrum. 

The analytical equation for the transport optical thickness follows from Eqs. (9) and 
(10) after simple algebraic calculations. In particular, we have 


(7-2), (11) 
where (Eq. (9)) 


Bale, N, o) = R(¢, N, o) 
= KOK) ae 


Note that Eq. (12) also can be used to find the cloud spherical albedo r= 1 — t (even if 
cloud optical thickness is not known). The spherical albedo is an important parameter in 
climate studies. It can be expressed as a three-dimensional integral of the reflection 
function, involving integration on three angular variables (Kokhanovsky, 2001). Our 
approach allows for a simple determination of this parameter for a scene with a hurricane. 

Functions K(€) and R.,(€,7, Q) can be in principle pre-calculated and stored in separate 
files. Note that the dependence of these functions on optical characteristics of particles is 
comparatively low (see Figs. 5 and 6, and also results presented by Kokhanovsky et al., 
2003). This is of considerable importance because it allows to avoid the consideration of 
the precise shape of particles in a hurricane. This shape is not known a priori. 

The situation can be even further simplified, if parameterizations of these functions are 
used. In particular, we will use following simple parameterizations (Kokhanovsky, in 
press; Kokhanovsky et al., 2003): 


(1 +2¢), (13) 


afjl% 


K(f) = 


a+b(n+ é)+cn€é+f 
4(n + €) 


Roo(S1, $) = (14) 


where a=3.944, b=— 2.5, c= 10.664, f=p(0) — p*(é,7), p(0) is the phase function (van 
de Hulst, 1980) and p*(é,7) is the phase function averaged with respect to the azimuth (see 
Eq. (6)). Note that for most of the pixels the term fis small and can be neglected. 

The accuracy of Eq. (13) for the function K(é) is better than 2% at €>0.2. The 
accuracy of the parameterization for the value of R.,(¢,7, 0) (Eq. (14)) is better than 5% 
for scattering angles larger than 150°. These conditions are met in Fig. 1. Therefore, our 
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parameterization introduces only a small error in the retrieval procedure as compared to 
other possible factors (e.g., inaccuracy in the forward model). 

The map of retrieved values of transport optical thickness is given in Fig. 8. We 
found that the value of t* is mostly in the range 4—10 for areas of a case with a 
hurricane. 

We also have selected a core of a hurricane (see Fig. 1) and made the retrieval of the 
transport optical thickness for this special case. The map obtained is shown in Fig. 9. 
The statistical distribution of the transport optical thickness for this case is given in Fig. 
10. The statistical distribution has three distinct maxima, correspondent to values of the 
transport optical thickness equal to 1, 5, and 8. They signify differences in t* for various 
parts of the hurricane (see Fig. 9). In particular, values of t*=1 are characteristic for the 
hurricane eye and values of t*=5 are due to the contribution of lower part of Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 8. The transport optical thickness map. 
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Fig. 9. The transport optical thickness of the core of the hurricane. 


The values of t*=8 owe to the contribution from pixels that are located north of the 
eye. 

Note also the black areas in Fig. 9 located north to the eye. They correspond to 
unrealistic negative values of t*, obtained owing to possible influence of 3-D effects as 
discussed above (e.g., shadowing effects). 

To determine the hurricane optical thickness, the value of the asymmetry parameter 
g should be known. Then we have: t=t*/(1 — g). The value of g is around 0.85 for 
water clouds and it is close to 0.75 for ice clouds (Kokhanovsky, 2001). The retrieved 
cloud optical thickness distribution, assuming the value of g=0.85, coincides with that 
given in Figs. 7—10 (but scaled using the factor B=1/1—g). Note that we have at 
g=0.85: B=20/3 = 6.7. Therefore, the spatial distribution of t for the case given in 
Fig. 9 has maxima at values close to 7, 35, and 50. Note that results at small and large 
values of t can be biased because the accuracy of our technique decreases there. 
However, it works well for values of optical thickness in the range 10—100, which are 
characteristic numbers for most of pixels with a hurricane. We also found a highly non- 
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Fig. 10. The transport optical thickness distribution. 


uniform distribution of cloud optical thickness in the hurricane eye similar to the 
distribution of R given in Fig. 7. The mode optical thickness was found to be equal 
seven in this case. 

More studies should be done to quantify the influence of an incorrect choice of g on 
the hurricane optical thickness retrieval (e.g., owing to the influence of crystals, which 
always present in tops of hurricanes). Such crystals for sure present in the hurricane 
Erin. 

The map of the cloud optical thickness distribution is not shown. Actually, it is the 
same as in Fig. 8 but scaled by the factor B. The same applies to the liquid water path 
W, but the scaling factor is equal to A in this case (see Eq. (1)). To estimate the value 
of A, we need to know the effective radius of droplets. Usually droplets have sizes 
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close to 10 um (Kokhanovsky, 2001). However, particles can have larger sizes close to 
tops of hurricanes. Let us assume that agp=45 um. Then we obtain that 4=30 g m` 2: 
Fig. 8 can be used to estimate the average liquid water path distribution in a hurricane 
(after multiplying the scale in Fig. 8 by the factor C=AB = 200 g m 7 ). In particular, 
the mode of the liquid water path distribution, obtained from Fig. 10, is equal 
approximately to 1000 g m 7. However, we need to know the value of the effective 
radius of particles for the precise determination of W and M (see Eq. (2)). This can be 
obtained from near-infrared measurements(e.g., at 2.16 um), which are not available 
from SeaWiFS data. 

To conclude, we present the hurricane spherical albedo map and frequency distribution 
in Figs. 11 and 12. We see that most frequent value of a hurricane albedo is around 0.86. 
The distribution of the spherical albedo is similar to the well-known beta distribution 
(Koren and Joseph, 2000), having abrupt decrease at r close to 1.0. Large values of r for a 
hurricane suggest that hurricanes can potentially modify planetary albedo (at least during 
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Fig. 11. The spherical albedo map. 
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Fig. 12. The spherical albedo distribution. 


the hurricane season). This can be also enhanced by foam-covered rough seas, which are 
produced by hurricanes. 


4. Summary and conclusions 


The problems and possibilities related to optical remote sensing of hurricanes have 
been studied. It appears that the transport optical thickness and spherical albedo of 
hurricanes can be retrieved using a simple analytical equation. This is of importance for 
processing large data sets related to hurricane cases. To obtain the optical thickness and 
liquid water path, the additional information is needed (g and aef). This could be in 
principle obtained from near-infrared measurements [e.g., using MODIS (King et al., 
1992) instrument]. 
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It is difficult to obtain the liquid water path in hurricane’s walls from optical 
measurements owing to large values of the liquid water path there and also owing to 
the influence of the 3-D effects. The importance of 3-D effects in hurricane walls 
can also be derived from hurricane-top height retrievals, performed by Moroney et 
al. (2002). They show that the wall-top-height is at least 4 km larger than that of 
the rest of a hurricane. This underlines once more the importance of 3D effects 
(e.g., shadowing and brightness enhancement) for the wall optical remote remote 
sensing. 

The most probable cloud optical thickness inside the hurricane eye appears to be equal 
to seven for hurricane Erin. This is in contrast to the fact that one would expect the eye of 
a hurricane to be an almost cloud-free area of relatively calm winds, due to the 
downwards motion of the air parcels. The explanation is that the case studied corresponds 
to the final stages of the hurricane life cycle shortly before dissipation. The optical 
thickness is larger at the eye wall and in outer band of a hurricane, where it is mostly in 
the range 20—100. 

We also retrieved the aerosol optical thickness distribution around the hurricane, using 
the algorithm described by von Hoyningen-Huene et al. (2003). Parts of sky around 
hurricane appeared to be extremely clean with optical thickness 0.1 and even lower (see 
left top corner of Fig. 1). The atmospheric optical thickness for clear pixels to the south of 
a hurricane has at least two times larger values as compared to the clear pixels in the 
northern part of the scene. This is mostly due the influence of different air masses (clean 
arctic air masses from north and possibly polluted air masses from south). The passage of a 
hurricane itself could also increase the aerosol optical thickness due to the increase in 
humidity. 

It should be remembered that the results derived are related to a single moment of 
Erin’s life (September 13th, 2001, 16:21UTC) between its maximum strength on 
September 10th, 2001 and the dissipation on September 17th, 2001. We are going to 
extend this study to derive optical properties of hurricanes in statistical terms. For this, 
we plan to study a large number of hurricane events, using both SeaWiFS and MODIS 
imagery. 

In conclusion, we underline that studies of hurricanes, using the combination of 
visible, infra-red, and microwave techniques could strongly enhance our knowledge of 
hurricanes. 
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